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Memorabilia. 


THE recent notable Exhibition of Printing 
at the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
was designed to show the uses made of mov- 
able type since Gutenberg and his associates 
invented it five hundred years ago. It had to 
be prematurely closed in view of the increased 
danger of damage from air-raids. The cata- 
logue, however, published by the Cambridge 
University Press at 1s., is a remarkably good 
record of the show, which was fascinating in 
the range and variety of the 641 exhibits. 
Each item is accompanied by brief but stimu- 
lating comments which tell a great deal within 
a small space. 

Beginning with the First Book and other 
masterpieces of the earliest printers, the exhi- 
bition went on to many other famous and pion- 
eer publications in an extraordinarily wide 
selection. Euphues, 1580, represents Eliza- 
bethan best-sellers, and ‘ East Lynne,’ 1845, 
Victorian ones, the latter being followed by 
‘Les Corpuscules Organisés’ of Pasteur, one 
of many leading contributions to science 
included. ‘Mein Kampf’ is on the same 
page as ‘ The Seven Pillars of Wisdom’ and 
the first Penguin. We notice also the first 
Book on Football, 1580, a guide by the Mogg 
who was the constant and only study of Mr. 
Soapy Sponge, and ‘ Felix on the Bat,’ 1845, 
the author being a cricketer by the name of 
Wanostrocht, who invented batting gloves. 


THE Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, 

vol. xix., Part 3, printed privately for 
members by Messrs. Constable at the Edin- 
burgh University Press, has been sent to us 
with a request to mention that the Honorary 
Secretary’s address is: Class Libraries Office, 
University of Liverpool. This number is 
engaging. It has two articles on foreign 
gypsies, which are translated. Istran Nagy 








of Budapest deals with the Sarrét Gypsies of 
Hungary to-day. They lead quite a different 
life from the rest of the population but are 
viewed with great tolerance by the peasants. 
They fear the authorities and defend them- 
selves by various tricks. Their houses are 
very small and crowded, having no oven but 
only a scrap-iron stove or a mud hearth. 
They have no straw, as they do not grow corn. 
They never open the windows during the 
winter, and they do casual work only. In con- 
trast to the peasants they like to dress in 
loud colours and gay ribbons, and the men 
always wear top-boots if they can. The 
Serbian Gypsies known as ‘‘ White ”’ live in 
tents and are always on the move. They have 
no birthplace or fatherland to love and do not 
suffer from home-sickness. To-day a curious 
transition from nomadic to sedentary life is 
taking place. They retain their pride, but 
they forget their religion, their language, and 
lastly their name. 


OL. 24, No. 1, of the Bulletin of the John 
Rylands Library, Manchester, opens with 

an obituary of Lord Crawford, whose death 
is, indeed, a great loss to the world of learn- 
ing. His amazingly full life included a 
share in politics and the last war, books on 
Italian art, and the incessant support of many 
kinds of scholarship. Few can have held so 
many places as a Trustee and President. The 
Crawford MSS., now in Manchester, are 
famous in many lines and the Earl’s gift, in 
1924, .of Proclamations and _ Broadsides, 
1584-1849, added a priceless collection to the 
Rylands Library. Professor Manson’s ‘ St. 
Paul in Ephesus’ deals with the Galatians 
well, Professor Pear in ‘ The Psychology of 
Psychologists’ has some pertinent doubts about 
the competence of some of them to benefit 
humanity. Some years ago people were asking 
‘* Who is going to psycho-analyse the psycho- 
analysts?” and the Professor now asks, ‘‘ Is 
psychology becoming less human?’’ It in- 


| cludes students who are inclined to be un- 


sociable, and ‘‘ a judgment about personality 
may tell us much about the judge as well as 
the person judged.’’ Mental tests given to 
examiners may be spoilt by an attitude like 
that of the old sergeant-major. This article 
is followed by one on ‘ Later Medieval Ger- 
man Tales in Praise of Docta Ignorantia.’ 


A COPY of Labor, published at Washington, 

D.C., reached us lately. It is proud of 
supplying four pages of news without a line 
of advertising. It reports that Shirley Temple, 
the favourite child of the screen, after accu- 
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mulating a fortune of three million dollars, 
is to retire, having reached the age of eleven, 
and go to school. It is hoped that she will 
never return to the screen or stage. One 
former American boy, Jackie Coogan, has 
done this. Our own juvenile phenomenon on 
the stage, Master Betty, was born in 1791, 
and the House of Commons adjourned to see 
his Hamlet in 1805. He retired from the 
stage in 1808, spent two years at Cambridge, 
and then had twelve more of acting, without, 
we think, his early success. 

Among the other details regarded by the 
paper as noteworthy is this: ‘‘A year 
without a lynching is a record to which the 
South is able to point with pride for the first 
time since 1882, when records were started.”’ 


ORD WOOLTON, the Minister for Food, 
has been asking the public to go a little 
slow with tea. He noted that the consumption 
of it had gone up very heavily of late. It is 
the common resource of women in time of 
trouble. An excellent feminine novelist of 
the past made a_ schoolmistress remark, 
*‘ Scratch a Russian and find a Tartar; 
scratch an Englishwoman and find a tea-pot.”’ 


p—®- Thomas Jagger, an American expert on 

volcanoes, has been suggesting that explora- 
tion of the bottom of the sea, the greater part 
of which is still unknown, would lead to some 
remarkable discoveries. Conan Doyle imag- 
ined some of them in a vivid narrative. In 
the Pacific the sea-bed lies at an immense 
depth below the surface, and there would be 
considerable difficulties in establishing mid- 
ocean laboratories and undersea observatories. 
But, once established, they might produce 
more notable results than the expensive Polar 
party of Admiral Byrd, which settled down 
to an Arctic winter with the comforts of civi- 
lisation. 

An old-time whaler once gave a gunner after 
sperm whales a hint about spring tides which 
led him to pursue them with a thermometer ! 
The continental shelf, as it is called, descends 
abruptly to the floor of the great ocean, and 
the colder water from below causes a fall in 
temperature. But at neap tides this change 
occurs 10 miles farther from land, and the 
sperm whales haunted this boundary-line_be- 
tween the colder and warmer waters. Why 
they did this is not known for certain, but 
it was suggested that the cuttle-fish, which are 
their food, grew to an immense size, lurking 
in caves honey-combed out of those drowned 
precipices which descend from the edge of the 
continental waters to the great depths. 


_ But she never came back. 





Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


MADAME ROYALE AND THE 
DUNKELGRAF MYSTERY. 


ARIE Thérése Charlotte, daughter of 
Louis XVI, known as ‘ Madame 
Royale,” was eleven years old when the Revo- 
lution broke out in Paris. As a child, she 
saw three years of semi-captivity in the 
Tuileries with the mob howling outside. Then 
she was transferred as a prisoner to the 
Temple, a fortress from which there was little 
chance of escape. In the room below her her 
little brother, the Dauphin, was being badly 
treated, but she could not communicate with 
him. She knew nothing certain of her 
parents, but she was pestered to testify against 
her mother, with the hope of trapping her 
into admissions which could be transformed 
into charges. When both her parents had 
gone to the guillotine, her aunt Elizabeth re- 
mained with her. One day Elizabeth was 
called away suddenly, expected to return. 
Another day Robe- 
spierre paid a strange visit, perhaps with the 
idea of marriage with the solitary orphan, 
the remnant of the family. 

In all these trials the girl preserved a mar- 
vellous fortitude. She was collected, even 
majestic, but full of feeling, and had a firm 
belief in God. She could even write out the 
story of her imprisonment during her last 
weeks in the Temple. Suddenly she found 
herself free, released in exchange for French 
prisoners and due for Vienna. She travelled 
in the name of Sophie; however, her identity 
got out and at the inns where the party 
stopped she was called ‘‘ Madame” or 
‘** Princess.’’ At Basle she met the Austrian 
envoys who were to escort her to Vienna. 
Political intrigue had selected a Viennese hus- 
band for her, but her uncle, the titular 
King of France, to whom she was dutifully 
attached, arranged after some difficulty that 
she should marry her cousin, the Duke of 
Angouléme. As his Duchess, she spent a 
wandering life of exile, and received from 
Napoleon the striking compliment that she 
was ‘‘ the only man in the family.’’ 

With her departure from Paris for Vienna 
comes in the strange, romantic German story 
of the Dunkelgraf Mystery, the man con- 
cerned, the ‘‘ mysterious Count,” being long 
unidentified. He and a girl who went always 
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with him had a strangely secluded life. Ger- 
mans wrote fiction purporting to explain the 
pair, but it was only the long etenoeh of Mrs, 
Aubrey Le Blond in combination with Herr 
0. V. Maeckel that disclosed the identity of 
the guardian who looked after the girl with 
such infinite care. There is no justification 
for the suggestion of a love romance between 
them. 

The book embodying these researches, ‘ The 
Dunkelgraf Mystery,’ published a few years 
since, was confined to a limited edition of 500 
copies. So the story it unfolds has had little 
chance to become well-known. It is as given 
a little confused in detail, since Mrs. Le Blond 
started on the mystery with the idea of dis- 
covering details of her ancestors the Bentinck 
family and had no thoughts of the significance 
of the queer facts which came out of a maze 
of doubt and conjecture. Several scholars of 
repute have since been engaged on the mystery 
and the regretted death of Mrs. Le Blond, the 
prime mover and collector of evidence, will 
not, it is to be hoped, reduce the zeal for fur- 
ther research, when there is again time and 
the chance to make it. 

The Dunkelgraf Mystery is a first-rate his- 
torical puzzle, far exceeding in the detail 
which supports it the inquiries hitherto made 
into the life of Naundorf as possibly the lost 
Dauphin of the French royal family. Briefly, 
it is suggested that Madame Royale on her 
way to Vienna exchanged with another girl 
who took on her identity. After her terrible 
trials, she preferred the strictest seclusion 
under the care of a chivalrous companion, to 
whom alone for the remaining years of her 
life she spoke, and in whose presence alone she 
ever unveiled. 

At this point the reader’s thought will be 
that wild theories are popular and, once 
adopted, have a fatal way of carrying their 
addicts along with them. These enthusiasts 
suppress the dictates of reason and make 
everything fit the overmastering idea, whether 
it will or no. Critics have seen this method so 
often adopted in the pursuit of a Shakes- 
peare other than the man of Stratford that 
they may well be cautious in accepting any- 
thing without severe scrutiny. Let me then 
tell the story and add some of the evidence. 

The mysterious Count is now known to have 
been a wealthy Dutchman, employed at the 
Dutch Legation in Paris in 1792. The next 
year he joined the French army. In 1797 he 
was captured by the English but allowed to 
return to Holland. The next year he was 
again on the Dutch Legation and his grand- 





mother’s death made him a rich man. In 1797 
he resigned his position in Paris and entered 
Germany, where he is known to have been in 
1800 and 1801. In 1803 he appeared with a 
young girl at Ingelfingen, from which they 
fled after hearing by special messenger of the 
execution of the Duc d’Enghien. In 1805 they 
went to Vienna and he saw the Emperor 
Alexander. In 1806 a Doctor took a degree at 
Leyden enabling him to attend secretly a 
patient in Holland. In 1807 the mysterious 

air arrived at Hildburghausen, which they 
eft for Eishausen in 1810. 

There in the strictest seclusion the lady 
spent the rest of her life, dying in 1837. She 
was buried in the grounds of the castle the 
pair occupied. When she went out, it was in 
a closed carriage. The ‘‘ Count’ died in 
1847, and when he was suffering severely 
from gout and arterio-schlerosis, roused him- 
self to destroy any papers that would give 
away his secret. Throughout, though friend] 
towards his neighbours and much res ted, 
he maintained an aloof attitude. He became 
well-known to the Pastor who lived within 
sight of the Castle but only by correspondence. 
They never exchanged a single word. Of the 
precautions taken to keep the face of the lady 
from scrutiny by servants or casual observers 
there is ample evidence. But once a State- 
Councillor of Meiringen saw her unveiled, a 
beautiful brunette with blue eyes, and noticed 
being well acquainted with the French royal 
family, her strong resemblance to it. He had 
no idea who the lady was and no reason to 
draw any conclusion as to her identity. After 
her death the Count declared that she was not 
his wife and he had never alluded to her as 
such. His firm refusal to give any informa- 
tion led finally to his consent to make a state- 
ment on the official promise that it would 
only be produced if it was necessary to adver- 
tise for heirs. He declared his ward to be 
Sophie Botha, bourgeoise of Westphalia, and 
paid a heavy tax to secure her property. This 
included various articles marked with three 
lilies. 

Immured in a convent, the lady would have 
run grave risk of discovery. The head of it 
might have been persuaded or bullied into 
revelations. Settled on the borders of the 
Thuringian Forest, the pair profited by ducal 
protection from the Court of Torte: Rocnnany 
including the use of a military commando, 
which would hardly have been supplied for a 
private person. In January 1807 when the 
pair were due to arrive at the hotel near the 
Castle the Ducal Commissioner, a Senator of 
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Hildburghausen, arranged for the utmost 
secrecy. No passports or othergformalities 
were required, a strange omission of a pre- 
caution universal in those days of war and 
general suspicion. 

Another definite instance of Ducal protec- 
tion is a Schutzbrief, letter of protection of 
1824, filed at the Court of Justice in Hildburg- 
hausen. In this the Duke orders the authori- 
ties to bear in mind that the Count has been 
under his special. protection from the very 
moment he arrived. The President of the 
Bavarian Secret Service, the notorious Feuer- 
bach, wrote a letter to Eberhard, the head of 
the police of the Duchy of Gotha, declaring 
that he was not permitted, owing to stringent 
orders, to investigate the case of the pair. On 
the lady’s death the local authorities made an 
inventory of what she had left but all further 
investigations were stopped by the order of 
Duke Bernard of Meiningen who had taken 
over the rights of the Dukes of Hildburg- 
hausen. If the girl of the castle then was not 
the real Madame Royale, who was she, so im- 
portant as to override police research and be 
so carefully protected? No leading figure in 
the politics of Europe has been suggested to 
fill the place, so far as I know, or has sud- 
denly vanished in youth from a prominent 
position without any explanation of her dis- 
appearance. When the royal girl arrived in 
Vienna, she insisted that her attendant, who 
was the daughter of a governess of hers, should 
go away. She left Vienna on the following 
day. Specialists in the history of the period 
have noticed the strange coldness which came 
over the Princess. Ernest Daudet finds the 
hardness of her later years ‘‘like another 
woman” rather than the orphan of the 
Temple. Lenétre, a recognised authority, 
writes in Chap. 16 of ‘The Daughter of 
Louis XVI’: 

Here we must inquire what had planted in the 
breast of this girl of eighteen such an aversion 
for mankind, and such a passion for solitude 
and seclusion. She was so different from what 
she had been in the Temple when she felt the 
compassionate heart of Paris beating warm 
round her, and it is clear that the disillusion- 
ment occurred in Vienna. 

This, of course, is written without any idea of 
a substitution. The change may have been 
due to the new conditions of her life and the 
feeling that she was a pawn to be played with, 
The ‘ Dunkelgraf Mystery ’ supplies evidence 
of a very interesting sort. Only a specialist 


can be certain about handwriting but the fac- 
similes given of the hands of the girl of the 
Temple and the 


Duchess of Angouléme 








seem to show marked divergencies. It is evj- 
dent that the new girl, if a substitution was 
made, must have been fairly like the real one, 
but differences again appear in the portraits 
given in the book. This is subject to the 
objections that Court painters are given more 
to flattery than accuracy in depicting royal 
features and that the face of a girl—particu- 
larly the nose—may change with advancing 
years, 

The Mystery has already a large literature 
and at this date one cannot check statements 
that the girl was acknowledged as what she 
was, e.g. by Queen Marie, the last Queen of 
Hanover. Duke Ernest I of Saxe-Altenburg 
was apparently the first reigning Duke who 
spoke of the matter once or twice 1n confidence 
with anyone outside his own family. He said 
that his father and mother knew the person- 
ality of the Dunkelgraf’s companion but for 
very grave reasons were pledged to keep 
silence, 

More evidence on the German side is now 
not likely, perhaps. But French scholars may 
find something in France to destroy or sup- 
port the case as stated in the book. A pageant 
of it was intended a few years ago but put off. 
What is now needed is a new book in French 
or English, a revisal and clear statement of 
the evidence with answers to all the objections 
that can be urged. The number of the copies 
of the ‘ Dunkelgraf Mystery’ at present 
available is clearly inadequate. Publicity of 
one sort seems to me suitable. What a subject 
for a film-play! That once produced, the story 
would go all over the world and might rouse 
some film fan to tell a collector of old MSS. 
about it. Then he might produce something 
more about the ‘‘ Sophie’? who was s0 
called on her way to Vienna and so signed 
herself in a letter to her guardian on his birth- 
day, enclosing a trifle she had worked for him. 
The German in which it is written is not very 
good but the writer’s feeling is clear : 

I know that my position was terrible and I 
always thank you. May Heaven bless you for 
everything ! 

Whoever she was, she secured unbounded de- 
votion from her friend, who must have spent a 
fortune in protecting her from the world. 


W. iH. J. 


DAVID LAING’S EDITION OF 
ALEXANDER SCOTT (1821). 


[‘ 1821 David Laing published his edition of 
the Poems of Alexander Scott, a poet 





| whom John Pinkerton characterised as the 
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“ Anacreon of old Scotish poetry ”. This col- 
lection, culled from the Bannatyne Manu- 
script of 1568, appeared in the same year as 
the important Irving-Laing edition of the 
works of Alexander Montgomery. Together 
they do infinite credit to Laing, then a young 
bookseller of twenty-eight. The Scott of 1821 
was the first collected edition of that pleasing 
author, and it remained for long the estab- 
lished text. It was reprinted in Glasgow in 
1882, with a few slight variations, under the 
charge of Alexander Smith, a minor literary 
figure of the period! In 1896 the Scottish 
Text Society sponsored a more ambitious pre- 
sentation. Typographically, Laing’s volume 
is one of considerable beauty, and as a work of 
editorial scholarship, it falls little short of 
modern standards. Though strictly speaking 
superseded, it is,still sought after, and well 
worth finding. In this Note I propose to deal 
with a few bibliographical points. 

The following is a collation of the volume. 
Poems / by / A LexanpvER Scorr / (single 
rule) / From a Manuscript / WRITTEN IN 
THE YEAR / MDLXVIII. 

Post 8vo. Preliminary matter (9 leaves) 
+ A—E (in eights), (F) (4 leaves), G (8 
leaves). 

Collation: Half-title, — The / Poems / Of 
/ Alexander Scott (verso blank); title-page 
(verso: Edinburgh / Printed By Balfour And 
Clarke / mpcccxx1.); dedication-leaf, — In 
Token Of Respect And Friendship . . . This 
Little Volume Is Inscribed To George Chal- 
mers, Esq.,... (verso; 14 line quotation 
from Langhorne) ; introductory notice, (v) — 
xvi, signed ‘‘ David Laing’’; with date, 
“ Edinburgh, 12th Octr. 1821.’ Text, 1—72; 
notes, (73)—103 (verso, — Alphabetical Index 
Of The Poems). Plate of music at p. 96. 
Music engraved in the text. Date water- 
marked in paper ‘‘ 1817.” 

The volume was issued in pink paper 
boards, green roan back, Seaherghe style, all 
edges uncut. I am inclined to think that the 
engraved border to the title-page may have 
been the work of that quaint old Edinburgh 
man of letters, Charles Kirkpatrick Sharpe, 
who provided similar adornment for other 
volumes turned out by Laing.? 

In all the copies that I have examined (be- 





1 Limited to fifty copies, with four additional 
copies on extra-thick paper. 

The most successful piece of work that 
Sharpe produced for Laing was the frontispiece 
to the ‘ Early Metrical Tales’ (1826). Vide T. F. 
Dibdin, ‘Tour in the Northern Counties of 


peend and in Scotland’ (1838), Vol. ii, pp. 








tween a dozen and twenty) there is a manu- 


script correction made on p. 103, in the second - 


line of the last paragraph. A figure 4 (?) has 
been erased, and a figure 7 inserted in ink 
in its place. In his earlier works at least, 
Laing was most scrupulous in making such 
corrections. Similar MS. alterations may be 
seen in his paper on the Hawthornden MSS. 
(1831-2) off-printed from the Archaeologia 
Scotica, Vol. iv. In this connection it should 
be remembered that the number of copies of 
each of Laing’s first publications was very 
small. 

1. It has been generally supposed that the 
impression of the ‘Poems by Alexander 
Scott’ was limited to one hundred copies. 
This, however, is quite incorrect, despite the 
assertions of Lowndes and other authorities. 
In the Mitchell Library, Glasgow, there is pre- 
served one of Laing’s own copies of the book 
(vide Laing Sale Catalogue, Part ii., p. 212, 
item 3435. This brought 20s.). The volume 
appears to have been made up from proof- 
sheets, and carries numerous MS. corrections 
and notanda. Of the latter, the most 
important is a note in Laing’s handwriting, 
stating that the work was privately printed, 
and limited to one hundred and eight copies. 
It is significant to recall that another of 
Laing’s works, the superb ‘ Select Remains of 
the Early Popular Poetry of Scotland,’ pub- 
lished in eight parts over 1821-2, is likewise 
limited to 108 copies. I have yet to discover 
the reason Laing had for having this some- 
what unusual number prepared. In passing I 
may observe that the ‘ Various Pieces of 
Fugitive Scottish Poetry Principally of the 
Seventeenth Century,’ the first series of which 
Laing issued between 1823 and 1825, is limited 
to seventy-two copies, another unconventional 
total. Of the ‘ Early Metrical Tales’ (1826) 
one hundred and seventy-five copies were 
printed, 

2. Gilbert Goudie in the ‘ Bibliography ’ 
attached to his book on Laing® lists the 
Scott before the Irving-Laing edition of Mont- 
gomery which was also issued in 1821. This 
is an obvious error in order, as may easily 
be seen when the numerous references to the 
Montgomery in the Scott are pointed out, 
This slip, small enough in itself, is, of course, 
inexcusable on the part of the conscientious 
bibliographer. Goudie prints a letter from 
Laing to Archibald Constable, which the 





3 David Laing, LL.D. ‘ A Memoir of His Life 
and Literary Work.’ Edinburgh: Printed for 
Feevewe Circulation, 1913. 8vo. Pp. xliii 4 318, 

us. 
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writer had sent along with ‘‘a little volume 
of old Scotish poetry.’’ This volume Goudie 
declares to be a copy of the Scott. This is 
almost certainly correct; but it seems some- 
what odd that Goudie should have gone to 
the trouble of verifying this point (involving 
the comparison and checking of dates), and 
yet have contrived to overlook a matter of 
rather more import. 

3. In the first part (Sotheby, etc., 1879) of 
the Laing Sale Catalogue one may light on 
the following entries: 

Page 153, item 2148. Mary Queen of Scots. 
Ane new Zeir gift to the Quene Mary 
quhen scho come first hame 1562, RE- 
PRINTED ON VELLUM. n.d. Verses: 
‘* Send be thy sempill Servand SanpeRIs 
Scorr.”’ 

Page 224, item 3129. Scott (Sanderis) Ane 
new Zeir Gift to the Quene Mary quhen 
sche come first hame, 1562 (in verse). 
PRINTED ON VELLUM FoR D. Laine. n.d.4 

‘* Sanderis Scott ’’ is, of course, Alexander 
Scott, and the piece is simply the third poem 
in the 1821 edition. I have never seen the 
item as described above, namely as a separate 
work, and on vellum; but I assume that it is 
in the nature of an off-print from the collec- 
tion. Laing was fond of having special copies 
onygeser vellum in particular being one of 

is weaknesses. I do not think there are 
grounds for supposing that he went to the 
trouble of having the verses specially set up 
merely in order to provide himself with a few 
private prints. The discovery of an example 
as cited would confirm or disprove. It seems 
not unlikely that Laing took the opportunity, 

when the type was standing, of having a 

favourite piece thrown off in collectors’ style. 

In the Mitchell Library copy of the Scott, 

already noticed, may be found this note anent 

the New Zeir Gift in Laing’s handwriting: 

The principal poem in the collection is one 
relatirg to an event of peculiar interest. After 
an absence of 19 years from her native kingdom, 
Queen Mary landed at Leith on the 19th of 
August 1561. The people were undoubtedly 
disposed to receive and welcome her with sincere 
rejoicings—although they must have been 
expressed in a rude and homely manner—but 
we ought to receive with some qualification the 
statements which writers such as Brantome & 
{blank in MS.] (make). They saw nothing in 
this country but savage and uncultivated bar- 
bariars, who had forsaken the ancient faith— 
and were contending for points of religion 
which were treated by them with no respect— 
and as persons who had ro knowledge of the 


4 The items fetched £3 8s, and £3 5s, respec- 
tively. 





[word crossed out in MS.] of polite society. 

It was the Queen’s misfortune to have been 
educated in a Court where great laxity of 
morals prevailed—and brought up to the observ. 
ance of forms of worship which the people over 
whom she was after to reign, viewed as _ idol- 
atry. The ascendancy which the principles of 
the Reformation had obtained in Scotland dur. 
ing her residence in France, was too well estab- 
lished to be overthrown—yet her constant 
opposition proved to herself a source of great 
annoyance. She had also to contend with a 
set of bold reckless nobles & courtiers—some 
of them zealous & enthusiastic—others equally 
wild & unprincipled—and thus both in her 
civil & religious. policy she had manifold diffi- 
culties to contend with. 

Laing’s printed notes to the poem in the 
1821 collection are lengthy and scholarly. 

4. Laing’s literary output between 1821 and 
his death in 1878 was so extensive that one is 
always interested to find evidences of his 
methods of work, and casual sidelights which 
reveal the time and pains he expended in his 
various researches. The ‘ Poems by Alex- 
ander Scott’ provides us with one such 
glimpse. In his Introductory Notice he 
observes, 

Whilst examining this arcient and precious 
Manuscript, (i.e. the Bannatyne M.S.), with the 
express design of collecting materials for an 
edition of Dunsar’s works, it occurred to me, 
that the same care and attention, in the mean- 
while, might easily, and with some advantage, 
be bestowed.on the poems of ALEXANDER Scorr. 

Now, Laing’s edition of Dunbar was pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1834, with a supple- 
ment in 1865. . The remark I have quoted 
above shows that by 1821 he had begun his 
investigations, surely an excellent argument 
against any assertion that his work was 
hurried. It seems fairly obvious that Laing 
kept a number of different researches going at 
the same time, was in no hurry to publish 
until his work satisfied himself, and was, 
notably, a man who suffered nothing to be 
lost. It is reasonable to suppose that many 
of the works that made his fame in middle life 
and old age were planned or even started in 


his boyhood and youth. 
J. L. WErR. 
Baillie’s Institution, West Regent Street, 
Glasgow, C.2. 
DEFOE’S ‘HISTORY OF THE 
PIRATES ’: ITS DATE. 


HERE is no serious question about 
dating the first volume of ‘A Gen 
eral History of the Pirates.’ This re 
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mythical ‘‘ Captain Charles Johnson,”’ but 
now accepted as the work of Daniel Defoe)! ap- 
peared in two editions in 1724, in a third in 
1725, and in a fourth in 1726. The 1726 edi- 
tion is entitled Vol. i.; but in the eighteenth 
century it was quite common for the different 
volumes of a book to appear in different years. 
There is literally no evidence that the second 
volume appeared as early as 1726, the accepted 
date for its publication. 

The British Museum Catalogue dates the 
second volume 1725, without authority from 
the title-page and in contradiction to much 
internal evidence. Dr. Philip Gosse has 
pointed out that the second volume is some- 
times incorrectly bound with the second edi- 
tion, whereas it contains one advertisement 
referring explicitly to the fourth edition.? 
The second volume cannot be earlier than 
1726; but the actual date is later than that. 

Dr. Gosse has observed one apparent 
anachronism, which seems to have troubled 
him as it has troubled me: ‘“‘ On p. 335 is a 
letter to the author, signed J. Evans, with 
the date Feb. 2, 1727-8.’’5 

That evidence cannot be dismissed as a de- 
tached misprint, or as a later insertion. There 
are equal discrepancies of date in the adver- 
tisements as well. In all copies of Vol. ii. 
which I have examined (except the defective 
copy in the Library of Congress, which has 
had all the pages after 372 torn away) the 
three following books, which did not appear 
before 1727 or 1728, are listed among those 
which are advertised for sale: 

‘The Roman History’ ; . . Done into 
English from the Original French of the 
Reverend Fathers Catrou and Rouille, and 


corrected with their Approbation. (This 
translation appeared in 1728-37.) 
‘The History of Japan’; ... Written in 


High Dutch, by Egelbertus Kempfer, . . . 
(This translation appeared in 1727.) 

A Collection of several Tracts of the Right 
Honourable Edward Earl of Clarendon, .. . 
(This collection appeared in 1727.) 

1728 is therefore the earliest possible date 
for Vol. ii. of ‘A General History of the 
Pirates ’ (unless some hitherto unknown copy 
can be brought forward which lacks these three 
advertisements and the letter from J. Evans). 
Furthermore, Vol, ii, contains clear evidence 
1 Cf. Chapter viii of my ‘ Defoe in the Pillory 
and Other Studies’ (Indiana University 
panties Series No, 1), Bloomington, Indiana, 





2°A Bibliography of the Works of Captain 
Charles Johnson’ (London, 1927), p. 28. 
3 Loc. cit. 





that Defoe was 
volume, or at 
mentary life: 

1 shall not here mention the Particulars of 
this last Expedition, designing to write Captain 
Culliford’s Life, which it more properly 
belongs to. (p. 259). 

The ‘ History ’ must have been one of the 
very latest, as well as one of the longest and 
most characteristic, works projected by its 
author, 


still projecting another 
least a full-length supple- 


JoHN Rosert Moore. 
eee University Bloomington, Indiana, 
S.A, 


JOHN WESLEY FIND. — The British 
Weekly for May 23 prints two letters by 
the famous preacher which have recently come 
to light. Mr. John Austen, writing on ‘ How 
Methodism came to Sheffield,’ quotes the fol- 
lowing notes, both written in 1780, to the Rev. 
James Wilkinson, who was for fifty years the 
Vicar of Sheffield. The first reads: 

Revd. Sir,—As I apprehend the service to- 
morrow morning at the old church will be ex- 
ceedingly long, | should be glad to assist you in 
any part of it—I am, Rev. Sir, your affectionate 
brother and servant, Joun WEsLeY. 


The Vicar’s reply is not known, but was 
evidently not encouraging. Wesley sent to 
him the following by hand: 

Sir,—There is to harm done. If you don’t 
want me—I don’t want you. — Your fellow 
servant, J. Westey. 

This is the preacher in his terse mood. It 
reminds me of his comment on his wife, ‘‘ Non 
dimisi, non revocabo.’’ 

2. G6. 


PRISONER’S ESCAPE: SCOTT AND 

DUMAS.—In ‘ Rob Roy,’ chapt. 33, the 
famous freebooter was a prisoner in the 
custody of a troop of soldiers, placed on horse- 
back behind one of the largest and strongest 
men present, and buckled to him so that he 
could not free himself. Rob Roy made an 
appeal to his guard, whom he knew, to free 
him just before they crossed a river. His 
eloquence prevailed; he was disengaged from 
his bonds and got away by swimming, though 
“the glimpse of his tartan plaid drew the 
attention of the troopers,’’ who went into the 
water after him or galloped up and down 
the banks to watch “ places at which the 
fugitive might possibly land.” But he con- 
trived to let loose his plaid, which floated 
down the stream and attracted general atten- 
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tion. Meanwhile, the Duke in command of 
the party fired a pistol at the treacherous 
guard when he landed, the result not being 
known to the narrator. 

The detail of this scene is also reproduced 
in Dumas’s novel, ‘ The She- Wolves of Mache- 
coul,’ chapt. 22, Thomas Tinguey, in charge 
of the prisoner, Jean Oullier, is reproached 
for ‘‘ having hesitated a moment between the 
blood of his best friend and a wretched strap, 
which you have only to cut.’’ In mid-stream 
Tinguey yields, and the General in command, 
as soon as he has landed, draws a pistol and 
shoots him dead. Jean Oullier dives into 
the water and manages to unloose his goatskin 
coat and push it into the current, where it gets 
riddled with bullets. But his escape is 
elaborated by his going in an unexpected 
direction, upstream, and having to sacrifice 
his dog to deceive his pursuers. 

W.-H. J. 


ROFILES BY CANDLE-LIGHT. — In 
these days pastimes that can be carried on 
at home within doors are popular. Some of 
those suggested in the Press are silly enough, 
but the following passage from a letter of 
Mason to Gray, Jan. 5, 1758, shows an easy 
way of producing records of permanent 
interest. After chaffing about his knowledge 
of Mr. Jolliffe, he goes on: 

Why, Mr. Jolliffe is a bookseller’s son in St. 
James’s Street, who takes profiles with a candle 
better than anybody. All White’s have sat to 
him, not to mention Prince Edward. At first 
his price was only half a crown, but it is now 
raised to a crown, and he has literally got 
above a hundred pounds by it. 

His prices seem a little high, though the 
portraits may have become a craze among the 
fashionable, as they took on at White’s Club. 

In former years our family had a long 
range of these shadows, taken by the light of 
a candle off a wall, and produced in brown 
paper to emphasise the outline on a lighter 
surrounding. One can see the progress and 
occasional deterioration of a family nose and 
realise the back of a head, which photographs 
often fail to give. 

IGNoTo. 


“ DIFTH COLUMNISTS.”’—Will someone 

please record in ‘ N. and Q.’ the date, 
place, and circumstances when the expression 
** Fifth Column” was first used in its cur- 
rent sense? I foresee that in a few years’ time 


these details will be hard to come by ! 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 








Readers’ Queries. 


HE KEYS OF THE BASTILLE. — [ 

wonder if any of the readers of ‘ N. and 

Q.’ could give me any information as to the 

present whereabouts of the below-mentioned 
keys from the Bastille? 

I understand that when, on July 14, 1789, 
the mob attacked this fortress and compelled 
its surrender, amongst these exponents of 
Liberty, Equality and Fraternity was a man 
named Carrier Le Chastel. Being one of the 
first to enter the courtyard of the Bastille 
when the drawbridge fell, he snatched the 
keys from one of the fleeing gaolers. 

These he subsequently carried through the 
streets on the end of his pike. The possession 
of the keys made Le Chastel a great hero at 
the time, and they remained as trophies in 
his family until 1859. In that year a descen- 
dant emigrated to America, taking with him 
the precious keys. A year or two afterwards 
reduced circumstances compelled him to part 
with them to an amateur collector, who 
allowed them to be publicly exhibited from 
time to time. 

In 1895 they were in the possession of Mr. 
H. S. Howell, of Galt, Ontario: but what I 
particularly want to find out is where they 
are at the present moment. I presume that 
they are probably still in America. I should 
recognise them if ever I saw them, 

The larger key is nearly twelve inches long, 
is very heavy, and is certainly sufficiently old 
and rusty enough in appearance to have been 
used by Hughes Aubriot, the Bastille’s first 
governor. ‘The smaller key is of different 
workmanship, and dates from the fifteenth 
century. It is about six inches long. 

This information, the source of which I do 
not yet know, is taken from an article called 
‘‘ Notable Keys,” by Mr. W. Cade Gall, which 
appeared in Cassell’s Family Magazine for 
1895. I suppose that Mr. Cade Gall was a 
student of keys, not a tenth-rate journalist 
stuffing a few columns; and I should be glad 
of any information about him, his other 
writings or his collection, if any. He wrote 
like a man who had some knowledge of his 
subject, not like an ignorant modern journa 
list who thinks he can write on any subject 
from ‘The Evolution of the Parautopti¢ 
Lock ’’ to ‘‘ The Argument from Design ’’ or 
‘“‘ Hitler’s Mother,” with equal facility and 
value. The article is well illustrated by 
photographs, including those of the two 
Bastille keys. The key that is nearly twelve 
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inches long is the key of the Aubriot Dungeon, 
and the other is that of the Bastion Tower, 
which was the Governor’s Residence. 

Donatp Date. 


ILTON: ‘‘ BUILT IN TH’ ECLIPSE” 
(‘ Lycidas,’ 100).—Building a ship in the 
few hours of an eclipse is a performance 
almost beyond the scope of poetic license. 
Ulysses’ raft took four days, and that was 
considered exceptionally good time. But 
editors seem to find no difficulty, and confine 
their remarks to the ominous character of 
eclipses. Now it is almost a principle of folk- 
lore that things done under a waning moon 
come to no good end, and the moon takes a 
fortnight to wane. If ‘‘ the eclipse ’’ could 
mean ‘‘ the waning,” we should also account 
for ‘“‘ the,’ which otherwise is odd. Aris- 
totle’s word for ‘‘ waning’ is. améAe is, 
and he uses éxAewus as we do. But Theo- 
phrastus, ‘De Signis,’ 5, uses the phrase 
ris gednvns xrays for the interlunium, 
the last four days of one month and the first 
four of the next. (What he means by saying 
that thiscorresponds to#Alov dm Aeris, I cannot 
conceive. Sir Arthur Hort in the Loeb 
version renders both words by ‘‘ failure,” 
leaving the matter vague). This sense of 
“eclipse ’? would give eight days for the 
building, a little less miraculous than a few 
hours; but as Aristotle uses dmddeWis 
for ‘‘ waning,’”? and Sir Arthur treats this as 
synonymous with éxAeWus, why should not 
the latter have that sense too? Does the new 
Liddell and Scott throw any light on the 
matter? As to English usage, any of these 
three senses would suit ‘‘ slips of yew, slivered 
in the moon’s eclipse,” ingredients of the 
witches’ cauldron in ‘ Macbeth’; but a line 
of Lovelace’s ‘ Valiant Love’ is to the point, 
“ Her thoughts i’ th’ full, his in th’ eclipse,”’ 
where interlunium is the obvious antithesis 
to “‘the full.”” Further information would 
be welcome. 
G. G. L. 


JOSEPH KETLEY OF DEMERARA, — 
Much insight into mid-nineteenth-century 
social, domestit, religious, and economic life 
at Georgetown, Demerara, is afforded by an 
intimate diary for 1860, in my hands. The 
writer of it was a keen church worker and an 
educated woman who seems to have been right 
hand (her pay 5 dollars a month) to the wife 
of the Rev. Joseph Ketley, minister of Provi- 
dence New Chapel, then the only Congrega- 
tional place of worship at Georgetown. 
Can some reader put into few words the 





career of Mr. Ketley and identify the diarist 7 
As to the latter, one clue is that she appears 
to have had a sister, Harriet, at Belfield, 
which was not, I think, a house on the sugar 
plantation of that name, but Belfield Front, 
where lived Mrs, Brodie, owner of a plantain 
estate. 
FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 


UTHORS REPEATING ANOTHER 
AUTHOR’S MISTAKES. — In ‘The 
Heart of Midlothian,’ chapt. 49, Effie Deans 
visits the dairy in which formerly she was an 
assistant, and we are told that she 
was so near discoverirg herself to May Hettly, 
by betraying her acquaintance with the cele- 
brated receipt for Dunlop cheese, that she com- 
pared herself to Bedreddin Hassan whom the 
Vizier, his father-in-law, discovered by his 
superlative skill in composing cream-tarts with 
pepper in them. 

Actually it was Bedreddin’s mother who 
made the discovery by her recognition of a 
confection made from a recipe known only to 
her and her son. The confection, too, was one 
prepared from pomegranate-grains. What 
are they? They sound dry enough. 

[See ‘The Thousand and One Nights,’ 
translated by E. W. Lane, new edition, Chatto 
and Windus, 1883, Vol. i., p. 266.] 

In ‘ Vanity Fair,’ chapt. iii., Becky, hav- 
ing recovered from the discomfort occasioned 
her by supposing that a chili would cool her 
mouth, made unbearably hot by a strong 
curry, says to Jos: 

I ought to have remembered the pepper which 
the Princess of Persia puts in the cream-tarts 
in the ‘ Arabian Nights.’ Do you put cayence 
into your cream-tarts in India, Sir? ” 

I don’t know whether Thackeray had in 
mind the same incident quoted by Scott; if 
so, it would seem, by his writing cream-tarts 
in place of pomegranate-grains, that he had 
copied from ‘The Heart of Midlothian’ 
instead of verifying with the original, and in 
so doing repeated Scott’s mistake. 

I should be glad of any information that 
would clear up this point; also of other 
instances of authors copying another’s errors. 
Lane’s translation of the ‘ Nights’ did not 
appear till 1859, and it is possible that in 
an earlier and looser one derived from Gal- 
land the cream-tarts have taken the place of 
a more genuinely Oriental confection. 


Be; Gi Ry. 
ODECATHEON.—Lately the flower known 


as ‘‘ Dodecatheon ”’ has been blooming in 
Kew Gardens. In full, it is Dodecatheon 
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meadia, otherwise known as the American 
Cowslip. The flower is light purple in 
colour and the centre of it rises to a spike not 
attractive to me. It belongs to the Natural 
Order which includes the cowslip, but does 
not resemble it in the least to an ordinary 
eye. Who invented or applied to it its high- 
sounding name? Of this Paxton’s ‘ Botani- 
cal Dictionary,’ 1868, says: 

From dodeka, twelve, and theos, a divinity; 
twelve gods or divinities of the Romans; a 
name absurdly upplied to a plant, native of a 
world the Romans did not know, and resem- 
bling in ro particular any plant of their 
writers, 

Read ‘‘ Greeks’’ for ‘‘Romans.’’ The 
word means “‘ of twelve gods,”’ or as an adjec- 
tive, ‘‘ twelve-godly,’’ and according to Liddell 
and Scott, was used for (1) a medicine com- 
posed of twelve ingredients, Paul. Aeg. (2) a 
plant, Pliny, 25, 4. I find no such author as 
Paul. Aeg. in the abbreviations given under 
the ‘List of Authors’ in the eighth edition 
of the well-known Greek Lexicon. As for 
Pliny, the reference in my edition is to Book 
xxv., chapt. 11, where after ‘‘ Moly’ in a 
list of remedies comes the Dodecatheos. It is 
said to be 


under the especial tutelage of all the superior 
sods. Taken in water, it is a cure, they say, 
or maladies of every kind. The leaves of it, 
in number seven, and very like those of a let- 
tuce, rose from a yellow root. 

A footnote adds: 

Generally identified with the Primula vul- 
garis [Primrose] or officinalis [an adjective 
not now current in this connexion, but appar- 
ently indicating the cowslip] of Linreus. Its 
leaves, however, are of varying number, and 
not like those of the lettuce. The Dodecatheos 
Meadia, or Virginian cowslip, it must be 
remembered, is an American plant. 

I have seen the Dodecatheon described both 
as the American Primrose and the American 
Cowslip. Is Meadia a name from the cele- 
brated physician, Richard Mead, 1673-1754? 
If so, he must have been interested in a plant 
of Virginia long before the United States 
came into being. 

There is a curious use of dodecatheos in 
the account by Suetonius of Augustus, chapt. 
70: ‘‘ Cena quoque ejus secretior in fabulis 
fuit, quae vulgo dwdexddeos vocabatur.”’ 

Here six gods and six goddesses sat down to 
dinner in suitable costume, the Emperor 
being dressed as Apollo. Pliny says that the 
leaves of his Dodecatheos were ‘‘very like those 
of a lettuce.’ I suppose it is a mere coinci- 
dence that Antonius Musa, a well-known phy- 





sician, cured Augustus of a serious liver ¢om- 
plaint with lettuces and cold water. I shall 
be glad to have the points I have raised 
cleared up. W. H. J. 


ELIGION AMONG SAVAGES.—Andrew 
Lang published in 1899 a prose transla- 
tion of the ‘Homeric Hymns,’ and added 
introductory Essays. By this time he had 
written a good deal on anthropology, includ- 


ing his ‘ Myth, Ritual, and Religion.’ ButI 
am rather surprised to find his protests 
against various authorities. He is not 


inclined to accept ‘‘ Animism ”’ or the ‘‘ Ghost 
Theory,’’ as the master-key to the origin of 
religion. To him it appears that 

amorg the lowest known races we find present 
a fluid mass of beliefs, both high and low, from 
the belief in a moral creative being, a judge of 
men, to the pettiest fable which envisages him 
as a medicine man or even as a beast or bird. 
In my opinion the higher belief may very well 
be the earlier... I cannot see how, if the 
lower faiths came first, the higher faith was 
ever evolved out of them by very backward 
Savages. 

Lang proceeds to contest Tylor’s remarks 
about a ‘‘ crowd of alleged native names for 
the Supreme Deity and a great Evil Deity ” 
among the Australians.. He speaks of ‘‘ideas 
of moral judgment and retribution after 
death ’’ as reported by the earliest English 
explorers and missionaries in Virginia and 
New England, 1586-1622, parallel in many 
ways to the Australian creeds. He finds in 
savages ‘‘notions of high religious value, 
undeniably analogous to some Christian 
dogmas.” Is this view maintained by 
experts to-day? ‘‘ Primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor’’ was the view of Statius in the 
‘ Thebaid,’ and I should expect that source 
of religion to be more generally recognised 
today than a ‘ moral creative being.’’ Such 
a God, if discovered somewhere, can hardly 
be proved to exist everywhere among primt 
tive beliefs. For instance I take a classic, 
‘The Naturalist on the River Amazons,’ by 
Bates, and find in chapt, 9, ‘ The Voyage up 
the Tapajos,’ a tributary of the great river, 
these remarks about the simple, friendly and 
peaceful people he came across: 

It is a little difficult to get at their notions 
on subjects that require a little abstract 
thought: but the mind of the Indian is in a 
very primitive condition. ., There is an almost 
total absence of curiosity in his mental dit 
position; consequently he troubles himself very 
little concerning the causes of the natural 
phenomena around him. He has no idea of a 
Supreme Being; but at the same time he is free 
from revolting superstitions — his religious 
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notions goirg no farther than the belief in an 
evil spirit, regarded merely as a kind of hob- 
goblin, who is at the bottom of all his little 
failures, troubles in hunting, fishing and so 
forth. 

Here many of the lower elements in savage 
life have been shed, but where are the signs 
of the higher ? 

W. 4H. J. 


“ TACK.”—Can anyone please tell me at 

what date, and for what _ reason, 
“ Jack ’’—which is quite evidently Jacques 
and Jacobus—came to be accepted in England 
as a synonym for John instead of for James? 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


‘(\AZOPHYLACIUM ANGLICANUM,’ 
1689.—I should be grateful for any 
information as to the author, contents, or 
publisher, of ‘Gazophylacium Anglicanum,’ 
published in 1689. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“TV NIGHT OF THE RUEFUL VISAGE.” 
—Where does this description of Don 
Quixote come from? In iii., chapt. v., Shel- 
ton has ‘‘ ill-favoured face,” and Jarvis, 
“sorrowful figure.’’ 
HisERNICUS. 


ISRAELI AND SPANISH.—In ‘Venetia,’ 
vi., chapt. i., Don Quixote’s rhapsody on 
the Golden Age is quoted by Shelley-Herbert. 
The version is neither Shelton’s nor Jarvis’s. 
Did Disraeli know Spanish ? 
HIBERNICUS. 


USICIAN ON POSTAGE-STAMP. — 
Receiving a letter from Indiana in the 
United States, I see that one of the stamps 
on it has a figure in glasses and bandmaster’s 
uniform, inscribed underneath: ‘‘ John 
Philip Sousa.’’ This is the composer of 
music, 1856-1932, best known for his popular 
marches, the ‘‘ Washington Post,’’ etc., 
which are often heard on our wireless. 
Indeed, I never heard of any other composi- 
tions of his which have attracted wide atten- 
tion. 

Have much greater men in music—Beet- 
hoven, Liszt, etc.—been similarly honoured 
by a place on postage-stamps ? 

QuaRE. 


BABBITT: A MYSTERIOUS INSCRIP- 

TION.—As Babbitt has been mentioned 
by a correspondent who seems to know the 
book about him pretty well, may I ask about 
the meaning of a detail given in chapt. i. 4? 





His loose-leaf pocket-book contained among 
many things a list ending with 
Notes to be sure and do things which he did 
not intend to do, and one curious inscription— 
D.S.S.D.M.Y.P.D.F. 


What do these capitals mean? They are an 
admonition of some sort, I suppose. Do they 
refer to Babbitt’s main interests as a trades- 
man and seller of things? The kind of solu- 
tion I suggest is, ‘‘ Do see somebody (or sell 
satisfactorily); do make your presence defi- 
nitely felt.” But the mysterious capitals 
may be the watchword of some society to 
which Babbitt belongs. IGNorto. 


‘“ (YUESTIONABLE ”’ POLITICIANS. — 

At the end of Ibsen’s play, ‘ The League 
of Youth,’ Stensgard,; the lawyer who is 
always ready to change sides or throw over 
a woman, if another marriage appears more 
profitable, is forced to disappear. But Lun- 
destad, the local M.P., says that he will be 
in Parliament or the ministry, or perha 
both, in ten or fifteen years. Fieldbo, the 
Doctor, remarks that he will be hardly quali- 
fied then for the League of Youth with which 
he starts in the play. ‘‘ By that time his 
youth will be—questionable.’’ 

Heire, who does not care what he says, 
comments : 

Then the can stand at the head of the Ques- 
tionable League. That’s what Lundestad means, 
He says like Napoleon, “ It’s the questiorable 
people who make politicians ”; hee-hee! 

Where is this saying of Napoleon recorded, 
and what is it in the original French form? 


Curious. 


HE OLDEST BOOK IN THE WORLD.- 
What book can claim to be the oldest in 
the world and still read by somebody? Egypt 
or China would probably supply the answer. 
Had the latter something corresponding to 
the art of Gutenberg, who, we are reminded 
to-day, invented printing with cast, movable 
types ? 
Currovs. 


([AM-O-SHANTER. — I suppose that this 

Scottish bonnet was in use long before 
its name of ‘‘ Tam-o-shanter’’ came into 
vogue. It is said to be derived from the hero 
of the poem of that title, who came from 
auld Ayr. This famous piece was first pub- 
lished in 1791. What does the name mean, 
or was it simply made up to rhyme with 
“‘ canter ” ? The first part of it is short for 
Thomas (Burns has a poem to Tam Glen). 
But what is the ‘‘shanter’’ which charac- 
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terises him? I find nothing about it in Prof. 
Weekley’s ‘ Etymological Dictionary,’ or in 
Mackay’s ‘ Dictionary of Lowland Scotch.’ 


HIpPoctiDEs. 


ARNBRACK, AN IRISH TEA-CAKE, — 
Charles Kent added a ‘“ Biographical 
Introduction’? to ‘The Works of Father 
Prout,’ the Rev. Francis Mahony. In this 
he explains that Mahony’s employment as a 
Master at Clongowes Wood College was short. 
A couple of months had barely run out when 
a holiday party, of which Mahony was in 
charge, ended in riotous proceedings. It 
included a youth subsequently known as the 
‘Trish Whisky Drinker.’’ At Celbridge, 
between Maynooth and Clongowes, the party 
were entertained to a fine tea, 
with its Brobdingnagian accompaniment of 
hot tea-cakes, hight Barnbrack, a luscious com- 
pound of flour and eggs, thickly sown with 
raisins, 

This looks like an excellent comestible, Does 
it still survive in Ireland? Mahony’s party 
happened as long ago as 1830, but good food 
has a way of surviving in country districts 
which know nothing of fashion.‘ @ ¢. 


OTABLE FAMILIES AND _ ELIZA- 
BETHAN ANCESTORS.—How many 
families which appear in Shakespeare or other 
Elizabethan records have representatives who 
figure prominently in the world of to-day— 
e.g., are included in Galton’s list of notable 
stocks? One knows that the Cecils go back 
to Elizabeth’s Lord Burleigh, but a good deal 
of the peerage began with the progeny of 
Charles II. Men of political or commercial 
business are now generally raised to the 
highest honours, and in some cases may not be 
able to go back to Elizabethan times. English 
landed families are nothing like so conspicuous 
in public as they used to be, and a poet of 
that sort, like Tennyson, would probably be 

a rarity to-day. 

QUARE. 


Axne: SOURCES WANTED.— 
(1) Stare super antiquas vias. 

(2) Acerbissima vicinorum odia. 

(3) A force de mal aller, tout ira bien—an 
excellert equivalent to the notion of “ muddling 
through.” 

(4 dpa éros Gua %pyov, no sooner said than 
done. 

(5) Bursa avari os est diaboli—as ever open 
to receive but shut to give. 

(6) Tertius guaders. (Stalin 
quintus genes.) 

(7) Sine periculo friget lusus. 


Ricwarp Hussey. 


is just now 








Replies. 








TOMBSTONES: DATES AND 
LETTERING. 
(clxxviii, 283, 319, 358, 429); 


also X VI-CeNTURY GRAVESTONES IN ENGLAND 
(clxxviii. 245, 283, 319, 358, 429.) 


THE best book of which I know dealing with 

the evolution of the tombstones is Wm. 
Thos. Vincent’s ‘In Search of Gravestones 
Old and Curious,’ published by Mitchell and 
Hughes in 1896. Working mainly in the 
Home Counties, I have never come across a 
headstone in a churchyard earlier than the 
first quarter of the seventeenth century. 

On 13 April, 1938, I was an invited guest 
of the Ecclesiological Society to hear a paper, 
with lantern-slides, by Mr. Edwin W. Filkins, 
A.R.1.B.A., on ‘ Some Kentish Gravestones,’ 
which must have been a revelation to those 
who had not studied the subject. 

He divided headstones into two types, 
Gothic and Renaissance, and these in turn 
were sub-divided into types of designs, viz., 
the Doll’s Head Type, Skull Type, Profile 
Type, and Cherub Type. 

The earliest ones, or those of the first three 
quarters of the seventeenth century, are plain 
with no attempt at ornamentation, and have 
merely the inscription, the top being rounded 
off or splayed with a half-round at the apex. 

Mr. Filkins’s district was 20 miles round 
West Malling and his earliest headstone is 
dated 1623 from East Barming. The earliest 
form of Doll’s Head, or Skull type, was found 
at West Malling, and is dated 1688, and the 
latest at Seal, 1728. | Cross-bones sometimes 
accompany this form, being separated from it 
and placed beneath it. 

The Doll’s Head, which had gradually 
developed into a skull-like form, in the Facé 
type becomes more elaborate and less like a 
skull. Representations of this type occur at 
Hunton, 1698, and East Peckham, 1716. 

The earliest and the best form of profile type 
is at West Malling, dated 1717, while at East 
Peckham there is a later variety in relief with 
full wig and lace collar, dated 1750. Some 
have a muslin kite tie such as the barristers 
wear to-day. The type flourished from, say, 
1717 to 1780. 

The most popular and often the most artis 
tic type of all is the Cherub type, from the 
last quarter of the eighteenth century to the 
end of the first quarter of the nineteenth. 
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The last phase before the commercial monu- 
mental mason spoilt our churchyards with 
foreign marble, may be described as Alle- 
gorical or Emblematical Types. These are 
often very elaborately and beautifully carved, 
figuring with a few exceptions, scriptural sub- 
jects. The choice seems to have been limited 
to three, viz.: The Resurrection of the Body 
from the Tomb; The Good Samaritan; The 
Woman of Samaria. The best example found 
by Mr. Filkins of the Resurrection type is at 
West Malling, dated 1752. Here will be seen 
a well-executed figure rising from a stone 
coffin with thrown-off grave-clothes, awakened 
by the trumpet-call of an angel, who also 
offers the Crown of Life. In striking contrast 
to this is the Angel of Life overthrowing 
Death, the King of Terrors, whose crown is 
seen to have fallen from his head, whilst his 
death-dealing scythe is broken for ever by the 
angel. In the background are seen fallen 
masses of masonry, whilst on the top are two 
eagles’ heads, typical, perhaps, of the soaring 
of the spirit. All this is dramatically and 
spiritedly rendered, and the design of the 
gravestone is distinctly artistic. 

These allegorical stones take a good number 
of forms. Some show a coffin, open or closed, 
others an angel receiving the dying person 
with a weeping figure in the background and 
a building, probably the parish church. The 
hour-glass, serpent with its tail in its mouth, 
emblem of eternity; a broken tree, the dart, 
the open Book of Life, cherub with his 
trumpet under his arm and various other 
designs are depicted on eighteenth-century 
headstones. Other stones belong to the Adams 
type, with festoons of drapery, which is some- 
times looped up from the corners with a kind 
of bow. The inscription is often contained 
in an oval panel surmounted by an urn. These 
are generally oblong. Sometimes masonic 
emblems occur. 

In addition to the above I have come across 
many other designs, though my perambula- 
tions have covered a much wider area. Altar- 
tombs, or Table-tombs, do not vary so much 
in design, but even here there is a good deal 
of variety, and the same remark applies to 
slabs. Table-tombs resting on four ian may 
often be met with in Yorkshire churchyards. 
There are a great number of such in Scar- 
borough parish churchyard, but this design is 
seldom to be found in the Home Counties. 
Fairford in Gloucestershire, and Painswick 
in the same county, have some elaborate table- 
tombs heavily moulded. These and many 
other churchyard memorials are well illus- 











trated in ‘ English Mural Monuments and 
Tombstones,’ by Walter H, Godfrey, F.S.A., 
Batsford, 1916, 

I forgot to mention double-headed stones of 
the mid-eighteenth century which have a pro- 
file on each, but the one above the inscription 
to the husband is exactly the same as the 


one above that to the wife. In some cases the 
sex is distinguished by the husband’s profile 
having a pipe in his mouth. 

Occasionally one particular design is 
common in some half-dozen neighbouring 
churchyards, and this is due to a group of 
local masons with a characteristic style of 
their own. 

Cuas, Hatt Crovucu. 


EGISTERS OF EPPING, ESSEX 
(clxxviii. 263).—I am not aware that the 
Epping registers have been published or tran- 
scribed. I copied all the inscriptions in the 
church and churchyard in August 1923, and 
the three names mentioned do not occur before 
1750. There is, however, a headstone to Ann, 
wife of Obadiah Reeve, died 10 Dec., 1792, 
aged sixty-eight. 
Cuas, Hatt Crovucn. 
IFE AS AN INN (celxxviii. 424, 449). — 
The best known English reference is in 
Quarlés’s ‘ Divine Fancies’: 
Our life is nothing but a winter’s day: 
Some only break their fast, and so away: 
Others stay dinner and depart full fed: 
The deepest age but sups and goes to bed: 
He’s most in debt that Teones out the day: 
Who dies betimes has less and less to pay. 
This or some paraphrase thereof appears on 
many tombstones. One near Cambridge adds 
the lines: 
Death is the waiter, some few run on tick, 
But some, alas! must pay the bill to Nick! 
Though I owed much, I hope ldérg trust is 


given, 
And truly mean to pay my debts in heaven— 


How they are to be paid does not appear. 

In a letter of Aug. 8, 1759, Gray glances at 
the notion : 

Do come and see me, for I assure you I am 
not uncomfortably situated for a lodger; and 
what are we but lodgers? 

Dryden introduced it into ‘ Palamon and 
Arcite,’ iii, 887: 

Like pilgrims to th’ appointed place we tend; 

The ip aa an inn, and death the jourrey’s 

end— 

Chaucer had the pilgrimage notion, but no 
inn. Socrates in the ?? Platonic ‘ Axiochus,’ 
describes life as a pilgrimage, émdnpia. 

In his Colloquy, ‘ The Religious Treat,’ 
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Erasmus quotes Cicero as given at the above 
reference, and comments on it with warm ap- 
proval. It is perhaps worth notice that the 
passage of Epictetus, rendered at length in 
Arnold’s Essay on Wordsworth, refers not to 
life as a whole but to certain phases or acti- 
vities thereof, e.g., literary form and finish, 
or argumentative ingenuity, things in no way 
final, bearing to life the relation which inns 
bear to a home. 
HIBERNICUS. 


RCHIE ARMSTRONG AND MILTON 
(elxxviii. 353).—Prof. Wm. R. Parker 
contributed to the Columbia edition of 
Milton, Vol. xviii., pp. 349 and 584, a brief 
account of the text by Milton referred to. 
Poems on Hobson are very numerous; the 
subject seems to have been a favourite one 
with the college wits of the day, and it is pro- 
bable that Milton wrote one more than he 
collected, given at p. 359 of the edition re- 
ferred to. There exist, however, many poems 
on the subject with which he clearly had 
nothing to do. These poems seem to have cir- 
culated in MSS. and no doubt by word of 
mouth ; and inclusion in a collection of jests 
might occur without knowledge or approval 
of the author. On the other hand, Milton 
seems to have liked humorous epitaphs (a very 
classic taste, too!) and in addition to his 
Latin lines on Mazarin, an English poem on 
Moll Cutpurse is ascribed to him. SiR 
StrpHEN GASELEE wrote me he thought it 
probably Milton’s, and I share this view, 
though my colleagues, Professors Patterson 
and French, are less decided in the matter. 
I feel sure Milton was a jolly companion, fond 


of harmless jokes. 
T. O. Massorr. 


APRIcor PLANTS AS A DOCTOR’S FEE 
(clxxviii, 388).—A colleague of mine, Mr, 
Chiang Yee, has given me the enclosed reply 
to the query at the reference above. He quotes 
from his book published the other day, ‘A 
Chinese Childhood ’: 

Though I do not know which particular 
Chinese doctor the question refers to, I can 
assure you that he is not a mythical personage. 
Orly recently have our doctors learned to fix 
fees for their services. They used not to charge 
their patients anything, but just let them give 
as much as they thought suitable. There are 
many books in Chinese describing how this or 
that famous doctor treated his patients free of 
charge ard how his kind services were rewarded 
with gifts of things he liked if the patient were 
too poor to pay him in cash. My third great- 
uncle was a native doctor. “He once said that 
to be a doctor one must be generous, philan- 





a 


thropic and self-sacrificin 
was a divine service to human beings, like g 
charity. .. So far as I know, my third great. 
uncle never earned any money... But often 
grateful patients sent him flowers in pots, bw 
cause they knew that his hobby was gardening,” 
(From ‘ A Chinese Childhood ’ p. 39). It is quite 
possible that the particular doctor in question 
charged his patients in apricot plants. The 
apricot-tree is tr common in central China 
perhaps comparable to the apple-tree in Eng. 
land. But a young apricot plant costs nothing 
in Chinese money: 


because this ‘calli 


Curana Yes, 
W. H. M. M. 


“NICHIL” AND ‘ MICHI” (elxxviij 

354, 411).—When in Leo XIII’s last year 
I was a novice at the Benedictine foundation 
which continued the title and character of 
old St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, this was the 
form of pronunciation I found used there in 
the Divine Office. To be sure, the house was, 
appropriately enough, of the Cassinese Con- 
gregation of the Order. 

At Exeter, from which I had come, the 
successor of a line of soundly English 
parish priests (among them the renowned 
historian, Dr. George Oliver, S.J.), was that 
outstanding figure in municipal enterprise, 
Canon—later Provost—George F. Hobson, 
born: in the West Indies, being the son of a 
colonial official. He had spent half a cen- 
tury of his sacerdotal life in the city, and 
well did he maintain the doggedly English 
traditions of old ‘‘ Semper Fidelis.’ So, when 
the fiat went forth that the Italian pronun- 
ciation should be used in the Latin Rite the 
world over, the ageing stalwart made it 
markedly evident that never would folks get 
“‘michi ’’ and ‘‘ nichil” from him. Deliber 
ately he went on in his familiar ways to the 
end ; he would face his parishioners time and 
again to give to his rasped ‘ Dominuss 
vobiscumm ”’ a quality and significance that 
our own Winston Churchill himself would 
have understood and approved. 

The year in which the adoption of the 
Italian pronunciation was decreed I have for 
gotten, nor can I say whether it has become 
universal ; members of the French Hierarchy, 
I remember, set out reasons against it so far 
as France was concerned. 


FRreDERIC ConNETT WHITE, 


THE DE QUINCEY FAMILY (elxxviii. 

208, 428).—With regard to your corre 
spondent’s reply at the second reference, I 
think it highly improbable that Saher de 








Quincy, the 1st Earl of Winchester, who died 
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3 Nov., 1219, could have been a son of the 
Richarde de Quincy who came over with 
William the Conqueror in 106! 
According to my pedigree of the de Quincy 
family, this Saher de Quincy was a son of 
Robert de Quincy of Fawside and Tranent, 
who married, firstly, Orobilis (or Arabella), 
heiress of Ness of Leuchars, and, secondly, the 
Ladv Eva of Galloway, who subsequently 
married Walter de Berkeley, the feudal 
owner of the lands of Urr, and Great Cham- 
berlain of Scotland. Robert de Quincy, who 
died about 1190, had other issue said to be 


as follows : . 
2. John de Quincy. 
3. Matilda de Quincy, married to. . . de 


St. Andrew, and had Matilda de St. Andrew, 
married to William de Veteripont, Saher, and 
Roger. 

4. Simon de Quincy, said to have been 
Lord Clerk Register of Scotland (Clericus 
Rotulorum) before 1253. 

Saher de Quincy, Earl of Winchester, who 
married Margaret, daughter of Robert de 
Beaumont, 3rd Earl of Leicester, is said to 
have had issue: 

1. Robert de Quincy (died about 1217), 
married to Hawyse, daughter of Hugh de 
Meschines, Earl of Chester. 

2. Reginald de Quincy. 

3. John de Quincy, died before 1218. 

4. Roger de Quincy, 2nd Earl of Win- 
chester, and Constable of Scotland, married, 
first, Helen, daughter of Alan, Lord of Gallo- 
way; second, Maud de Bohun; _thirly, 
Eleanor, daughter of an Earl of Derby. and 
had four daughters. 

5. Hawyse de Quincy, married to Hugh de 
Vere, Earl of Oxford. 

6. Arabella de Quincy, 
Richard Harcourt. 

7. Robert de Quincy—a second son named 
Robert. He may have been born after the 
death of his eldest brother in 1217. This 
Robert married Helen, said to have been a 
daughter of Llewellyn, Prince of Wales, and 
Joan, his wife, natural daughter of King 
John of England and Agatha Ferrars, 
daughter of an Karl of Derby. 

The de Quincy family is represented in the 
male line by two families—one in Scotland 
and the other in England, and their descent 
is said to be legitimate, but the pedigree 
cannot be proved as the family papers were 
unfortunately destroyed in a fire which 
occurred many years ago. It is understood 
that the Roger de Quincy who was buried in 
Rippingale Church, Bourne, in the fifteenth 


married to Sir 











century, was an ancestor of this branch of 
the family, 

I would welcome an authoritative statement 
on the accuracy or otherwise of the informa- 
tion which I have given above. 

Five or six years ago a well-known genealo- 
gist made some research in Paris into the 
family of de Quincy, but found nothing to 
fill the gap between Richarde de Quincy, the 
companion-in-arms of William the Conqueror, 
and the Saher de Quincy, Lord of Daventry 
(1165), who married Matilda, daughter of 
Simon de St. Liz, Earl of Northampton, but 
he found evidence of a Saher de Quincy at 
Alencon ; he was a witness to a cession made 
by Querin, Chamberlain of the King of Eng- 
land, to the monks of Perriere (?) (charter of 
eleventh century). Is there anything further 
known of this Saher de Quincy? 


JAMES SETON-ANDERSON. 


OSSIP IN LONDON AND _ SALIS- 
BURY, 1748 (clxxvii. 344, 391, 446).—I 
am indebted to Mr. Pau De Castro for his 
suggestion that I should consult the Assistant 
Secretary of the Royal Society about Robert 
Barker. I have, however, already been in 
communication with the Secretary of the 
Royal Society, about two years ago, and he 
informed me that there was no record in the 
archives of the Society about Robert Barker, 
and that he had no knowledge of the medal on 
which he is described as F.R.S. The pro- 
blem, therefore, remains unsolved. I sug- 
gest, most tentatively, that he may have been 
the brother of the John Barker mentioned at 
the above references. Also (again most tenta- 
tively) John may have had both names, and 
Dassier used the ones with which he was the 
more familiar. 

There is the further possibility that John’s. 
brother Robert, mentioned on page 391, was, 
besides being a Fellow of Queen’s College, 
also an M.D. I have not made enquiry of 
the authorities as to this, but it seems the 
most likely of all. 

I shall be interested to know if this third 
possibility is really the correct solution. 


D. A. H. Mosgs. 


HE HUMAN BITE’ POISONOUS 
(clxxviii. 335, 391).—As Mr. AcKERMANN 
says at the later reference, there is a wide- 
spread popular belief among negroes and 
poor whites in the South that the bite of the 
‘“‘blue-gummed nigger’? (inhabiting the 
South Carolina lowlands) is poisonous. 
About two years ago I read in a Raleigh, 
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N.C., newspaper that a clerk in a women’s 
clothing store was treated for tetanus and 
tested for venereal disease after having been 
severely bitten by a negress caught shoplifting. 


a LAWRENCE THOMPSON. 
University of Michigan. 


[NTERLAKEN AND ITS LAKES (clxxviii. 

423).—My impression of Interlaken, 
after several visits, is that its shape and posi- 
tion sprang from natural configuration (and 
not from silt) ; dating back to that prehistoric 
period of volcanoes and earthquakes, which 
duly shaped Switzerland as the Playground of 
Europe. True, the town is level, in a country 
where flat land is scarce. 

The busy rushing River Aar feeds the top 
end of Brienz Lake. This becomes surplus 
water, largely added to when the adjacent 
mountains send down their torrents of melted 
snow. This water flows along to Interlaken 
gap, or waist, and feeds Thun Lake. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 
RALIUMS (elxxviii. 425). — Toralium 


was the name selected for his invention of 
the down quilt by James McLintock of 
Barnsley, Yorks. When, exactly, that was, 
I am unable, at the moment, to say, but it 
was well-established by 1862, for I find that 
on Jan. 1, 1863, ‘‘ Maclintock and Sons of 
the cinctorium and Toralium Manufactory, 
North Pavement, gave their workpeople a 
treat.’’ The firm exhibited woven stays in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, but as the 
Toralium is not mentioned, I assume that it 
had not then been invented. The semi- 
cinctorium, however, was known in 1851. 
This was a kind of half-skirt, worn behind, 
and fastened in front by tapes round the 
waist. 
A booklet giving a history of the firm and 
a description of its manufactures, was 
written over fifty years ago by that versatile 
journalist George Augustus Sala. ‘“‘ Tora- 
lium, Barnsley,” is still the telegraphic code 
address of the firm, which now carries on 
business in very much larger premises called 
‘““ Utilitas Works.’’ The word is pronounced 
td-ra/-li-iim (toh-ray-lé-iim), with the accent 
on the second syllable. Its meaning, which 
may be verified in any Latin dictionary, 
s.v. Téral, is made plain in the following quo- 
tation from a once-famous dialect publication, 
‘“T’Bairnsla Foak’s Annual an Pogmoor 
Olmenack,’ for 1871: 
Well, ahm satisfied nah, if ah niver wor i’all 
me life before, at Barnsla iz gettin wun aht’ 





furst rate tahns at their iz i’all Inglandshire. 
wha, theaze near a day cums but what theaye 
sum geniassness or anuther browt aht; t’last 
of all wor wots calld a “Toralium.” “ Wot 
ivver thing’s that?” ah think ah hear yo 
sayin, an ah doant wunder at it, for its a fair 
dahn puzzler ta me; but not ta be bet yo naw 
noa, ahd a sheddan a me head furst soa ah 
whent neck and crop inta Wauker’s, Jorny 
Robinson’s an ivver so menny  uther 
dicksharerrys, an thear ah wor leaf after leaf 
wurd after wurd, wal ah gat to t’end; but the 
hangment a owt crookald or saandad owt near 
like wot ah wanted, noa, not a bit. Then, thowt 
ah, after scrattin. me toppin, iz it French, or 
iz it Garman, or iz it Dutch, or wot the deuce 
iz it? for ah feel sartan at thear must be 
summat furrin abaht it an shuvin me awn 
sharpness a wun side, off ah set to a chap at 
knew ivvery thing an ivver sa much more, a 
ood deal; an az luck had it, this “ Toralium” 
he sed (after laffin at me) wor a Latin name 
for bed quilt made a all soarts a silk an swan- 
dawn; not sich quilts mind yo, as wot wir 
grounuthers made at wor stufft wi flocks, and 
tade az much thrawin on ta t’bed az a cart 












cere nearly; roa it wor az leet az t’dawn a 
day. 

The final sentence of this humorous but 
reliable ‘‘ account” gives a graphic portrait 
of the inventor, exactly as I remember: 

Nah, then, ah may just say be way ov a 
firish, at yor i’thinkin nearly all on_ yo, at 
him at invented an manufacterd _ this 
“Toralium ” wor summat after t’waukin-shik 
pattern, for noabdy else but wot wor hanf 
starved lookin cud think a sich a caufe-tubble 
thing; but, ha bless yo, yor mistain, an rairly 
too, hize as far rhaand as a little parish church. 


pp. 48, 49. 
E. G. B. 


This word is obviously derived from the 
Latin torale, for which ‘ The Record Inter 
preter’ gives as one of several meanings: 
‘** bedding.’’ 

J. B. WHitmore. 


ROVERB WANTED (clxxviii. 426).—Possibly 
the source, or basis, of the phrase “ Hard 
cases make bad law,” was a sentence used by 
Edmund Burke in 1780 in a speech at Bristol- 
“ Bad laws are the worst form of tyranny.” 
I have seen the phrase used in conjunction 
with another proverb—“ Exceptions prove the 
rule.’ In other words, while an average case, 
dealt with under a given statute, may create 
little or no notice, a more difficult case arises 
ard ends in a verdict that appears unju 
causing the law itself to get condemned # 
badly constructed. Hence the saying that “ one 
may drive a coach and four through any Act 
of Parliament.” 
Probably it is beyond human power to frame 
an Act that will evenly cover every contingend 
that may occur. Wn. Jacoarp. 
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Mark Twain in Germany. By Edgar H. 
Hemminghaus. (Oxford University Press 
for the Columbia University Press. 15s. 6d.) 
HE purpose of this study is to trace the 

development of German interest in Mark 

Twain from 1874. 

somewhat clearly defined picture ’’ of his re- 

ception by the public and the critics. The 
available sources are the publication of trans- 
lations, Tauchnitz editions, and critical 
essays and introductions, and they can hardly 
provide definite information about the read- 
ing public. That can only be gathered from 
the account-books of publishers. The author 
might have lightened the results of his heavy 
industry by supplying some more specimens 
of the translations. That given on p. 72 is 
clearly a failure. Some American authors— 
Fenimore Cooper, for instance—can be fairly 
rendered into German, but that process cannot 
be satisfactorily performed for Mark Twain 
with his dialect of the wild West, as, indeed, 
the author hints. ‘The Prince and the Pauper’ 
can be made into a pretty school-book, but 
what of the much more characteristic ‘ Tom 


Sawyer ’ and ‘ Huckleberry Finn’? We should 


like to see the German for 

(ll smoke private and cuss private and crowd 
through or bust. 
or, say, this from the Innocents at Home, 

I mean to have the nobbiest rig that’s going. 
The critical views are admitted to be ‘‘ some- 
what disappointing in quality.’’ They are 
worse than that. Some of them are plainly 
futile, led off to conclusions which are far- 
fetched and wholly unjustified to anyone who 
has a competent knowledge of Mark Twain’s 
life and ways. Schénemann is the best of the 
appreciators and has some good remarks on 
‘The Ordeal of Mark Twain,’ a book expound- 
ing the thesis that he was a frustrated genius. 
But the defence of him as a discriminating 
literary judge of classic work in English is 
not possible. The discussion of his shallow 
book, ‘Is Shakespeare Dead?’ shows how far 
in folly German professors can go. It can- 
not be called a work of Mark Twain. A 
footnote calls attention to the fact that he 
was indebted to Greenwood. That scholar 
exposed the difficulties in the Stratfordian 
position, but he was not a Baconian, and once 
in later life he expressed his surprise to the 
present reviewer that solid portions of his 
work had been cribbed word for word without 


It seeks to present ‘a. 





his leave for a purpose of which he did not 
approve. SchOnemann discovers in Mark 
Twain’s rejection of the ‘ Waverley Novels’ 
(except, let it be noted, ‘Quentin Durward’), a 
“conflict between his romantic and anti- 
romantic tendencies.”” The answer can be 
much simpler. He found Scott’s style slow 
and heavy. A ‘‘highly respected Catholic 
interpreter,’? A. Wurm, burst into print in 
defence of Mark Twain. He found German 
humour different from American : 

Mark Twain’s humor is nevertheless humor, 
but a humor that depends for its effect upon the 
most subtle psychological motivation. 

It is good to know that after all Mark Twain 
can be called a humorist. We find this sort of 
comment very heavy going. Carl von Thaler, 
an Austrian journalist described as chiefly 
distinguished for his political work, wrote on 
‘Mark Twain in Deutschland,’ and the author 
tells us that 

we are_ probably justified in regarding his 
appraisal as a synthesis of the attitude of a 
large section of public opinion. 

Are we? Can an Austrian speak for Germany 
in general? Some years since we saw a worth- 
less biographical study advertised as ‘‘ praised 
by over 40 important newspapers,’’ but we 
have never met anybody who had read it. No 
doubt, Mark Twain’s charming personality 
on his two visits to Germany encouraged the 
sale of his books, though his remarks on the 
German language roused some indignation 
among critics who could not see a joke. But 
the ‘ Autobiography,’ when it appeared, was 
a sad disappointment, and now his popularity 
is on the decline. That is so in this country, 
as we ascertained a few years ago by inquiry 
from his publishers. He does not attract the 
reading public anywhere near as well as he 
did some fifteen years ago. Huck Finn, Tom 
Sawyer, and the ‘Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur’ account for more than half the total 
sale of his books. Humorists come and go. 


Readers may recall Mark Twain on _ the 
Lorelei and the poem, now described as 


‘“ Author unknown,” by Heine. The world 
of to-day is listening to Mr. Damon Runyon 
and his friend Waldo, who 

tells me about a doll by the name of Lorelei who 
hangs about in the Rhine River some time ago 
and stools sailors up to the rocks, to get them 
wrecked which I consider a dirty trick, though 
Waldo does not seem to make so much of it. 
Whatever the charm of the latest humour, we 
hope and believe that Mark Twain’s incom- 
parable pair of schoolboys will remain 
immortal. 
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The Tudors and the Stuarts. By M. M. Reese: 
(Arnold. 6s.) 


HE author, a Public School master, found 
that there was no single volume of 
moderate price dealing with his selected 
period which would suit a standard beyond 
the Higher Certificate. Here in under 400 
pages he supplies enough solid information 
for that purpose, and his narrative is 
decidedly attractive, written in an excellent 
style which may well suit adults. Some older 
readers of to-day have never really got into 
history because the books. they had to read in 
youth were so dull. They simply refused to 
read them, while they were keen to gather 
all they could about great men like Julius 
Cesar. Yet the complicated net of history is 
interesting enough. This book pays a lively 
attention to the characters of our rulers, on 
the throne and below it. Their success has 
depended on their understanding of the trend 
of the time and their attitude to the always 
rising power of the English people. Some- 
times they missed good chances and found a 
wrong solution of a difficulty. Count Fosco 
said that the English were always cautious in 
the wrong place. Mr. Reese quotes effectively 
here and there and can make good remarks 
himself. Thus after the collapse of the Pro- 
tectorate the views of the Puritans were not 
popular. They had been too zealous, and 
people had suffered from a surfeit of religious 
teaching and arid controversy. That is plain, 
but the political and social reactions of a 
leading section of the community are more 
subtle ; 

The unwelcome victory of the Independents 
had revealed to the landowners that the 
formula “ no Bishop, no King ” had_a corollary, 
equally true, which bore uncomfortably on 
their own interests: “no parson, no squire.” 
Thus their championship of the Church of 
England did not reflect their zeal for its doc- 
trines so much as concern to preserve their own 
social security. 

We learn what modern scholars have 
brought into notice about the Divine Right 
of Kings, and the trouble of Land Enclosures, 
with a map. The supply of these is useful, 
and a good Bibliography is provided for the 
specialist, who, in these days of keen com- 
petition, begins early and sometimes, we find, 
is far from sound on history in general. We 
have enjoyed Mr. Reese’s survey and hope 





BooOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


CaTaLocue No, 648 of Mr. Frayne 
Epwakbs is mainly concerned with 
theatre, but also touches on music, dancing 
costume, songs and satire. One unusual it@ 
is Kenrick’s ‘ The British Stage and Litera: 
Cabinet,’ with 56 (of 64) coloured and pla 
plates, vols. i. to v., 1817-21. This is d 
scribed as ‘‘the rarest of all works on 
British stage.’’ No price is placed on 
set, as it is imperfect, but readers are a 
if they have any of the missing text or plates 
which are mentioned in detail. Other speci 
offers include Catalogue of the Library @ 
Garrick, extra illustrated, with autogra 
letter, plans and portaits, £18; Genest' 
‘ Account of the English Stage,’ also extra 


derland,’ first published edition, repai 
£30; Ranelagh House and Gardens: a 
lection of Prints and printed matte 
1742-1805, £14; and Defoe, ‘ Adventures al 
Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe,’ firg 
edition, 2 vols., £20. There are also fiy 
other editions, from £4 to £1. 
We notice further, ‘Barnum and Mone 
making, an Autobiography,’ 6s., a 
‘Struggles and Triumphs, or Sixty Yea 
Recollections,’ £1; Cibber’s ‘ Apology,’ 1749 
12s., and a limited edition of the same by 
Golden Cockerel Press, 1925, 15s.; ‘ We Say 
Him Act; a Symposium on the Art of Henr 
Irving,’ 48 sections dealing with 48 parts 
played, each by a different writer, £1 1s 
a set of Punch, 1841, to, June, 1924, 166 vo 
bound in 98 vols., £16; the ‘ Arabian Nights? 
illustrated by the Brothers Dalziel, 15s. ; an 
Mrs. Aria’s ‘ Costume: Fanciful, Historical 
and Theatrical,’ 8s. The autograph letter 


Violet Fane, each £3; two of one page by M 
Bernard Shaw, £1 and £3; and some tb 
Dickens, one page about reserving a box, & 
two of 54 pages about the playing of ‘T 


pages to a clergyman, giving hints for publi 
speaking, £7 10s. ! 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to @ 
article which has already appeared, corre 
pondents are requested to give within parel 
theses—immediately after the exact heading: 
the numbers of the series volume and pa 





that he will publish more. 
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